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Whe Society's ambition is to make itself a rea! force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography — historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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As the search for oil moves across the prairies, farmers and oilmen become partners in the development 
of a two-crop economy. Towering derricks are familiar symbols of the black gold beneath fields of 
ripening grain. Imperial Oil Ltd 





Manitoba’s Black Gold 


by J. G. COWAN 


oO. 7 SEPTEMBER 1881 Kenneth Me- 
Ivor appeared at the Dominion Land Office in 
Souris in South-western Manitoba and filed his 
homestead entry on the North-east Quarter of 
Section 28, Township 10, Range 26 West of the 
Principal Meridian in Manitoba. 

Kenneth Melvor had recently come from 
Skye, Scotland, and had obtained work on the 
construction of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. From this vantage point he 
selected the land for his homestead. 

Due to the lapse of time, few are now familiar 
with the procedure under which the bulk of the 
land in the three Prairie Provinces was ori- 
ginally acquired; namely, by homestead entry. 
The system was simplicity itself. The intending 
settler, usually from Ontario or the Old Coun- 
try, looked over the land, selected the par- 
ticular quarter section in which he was in- 
terested, presented himself at the nearest Do- 
minion Land Office, and if the quarter was 
“open”’, paid his $10 entry fee and forthwith 
commenced his homestead duties. 

These duties consisted of residence for six 
months during three successive vears, the 
bringing of a portion of the land under cultiva- 
tion, and the erection of habitable buildings. 
In an area where timber was almost unobtain- 
able a good deal of latitude was allowed in con- 
nection with the buildings and many of them 
were little more than sod shacks. 

Having completed the duties, the settler ap- 
plied for his title or patent, as it was com- 
monly called. His land was inspected by the 
Homestead Inspector for the district and if 
everything was in order he was recommended 
for his patent, which in due course was issued 


Kenneth Mclvor, a Scottish immigrant, 
was one of the earliest homesteaders in 
the Virden district. The first flowing oil 


well in Manitoba was on his homestead. 
Photograph courtesy of George Mel vor 





Photographs by Virden Photo Studio except where credited 


from Ottawa. The patent was a very imposing 
document bearing the Great Seal of the Do- 
minion. It is the root of title to most of the 
farm land in Western Canada. 

Mclvor applied for his patent on 11 Novem- 
ber 1884. In his application he stated, “I lived 
in a tent upon my homestead from September 
to November 1881.”’ To account for his absence 
from the homestead during the winter months 
he gave the following explanation: “From the 
end of November, 1881 to about the 8th of 
May, 1882; from the 20th of October, 1882, to 
about the Ist of Aprii, 1883, | was absent from 
my homestead and that for the purpose of 
working out.” 

Here, then, was a pattern which was repeated 
innumerable times during the settlement of the 
western prairies: a young man, usually from 
Ontario or the Old Country — small beginning 

living on homestead (usually alone) during 
the summer months outside employment 
during winter (working out) 
a time as possible, title to his land. 


- and in as short 


The provisions covering residence were al- 
most iron-clad. The regulations in force when 
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Kenne'h Mclvor “homesteaded” his land pro- 
vided as follows: 

“Sleeping on homestead . . . sleeping on 
homestead at night for a period of six months 
in the year while following elsewhere during 
the day time a trade or calling other than agri- 
culture will not be accepted as residence within 
the meaning of the Act, unless the residence on 
the homestead is established by his family 
living constantly on the homestead during such 
period of residence and by the homestead 
being his own sole place of abode during such 
period.” 

But certain eventualities were taken into ac- 
count: “Where it is shown that a homesteader 
teaching school during the day makes the land 
his home in good faith, sleeping there at night, 
besides performing the necessary cultivation 
duties, residence may be accepted as satisfac- 
tory but no exemption will be allowed in the 
performance of any of the duties.” 

The identification of Kenneth Melvor with 
the subject of this article is a natural one. He 
was one of the earliest homesteaders in the 
area. His lan! adjoins what is now the town of 
Virden, “‘th¢ oil centre of Manitoba’, and it 
was on thi¥ homestead that the first flowing 
(although ot the first producing) oil well in 
Manitoba fvas brought in. The bringing in of 








































The busy site of an 
oil well, surrounded 
by tranquil fields. 
Farm buildings may 
be seen in the back- 
ground. 


Laying lengths of 
pipe fora “gathering 
system” in the Vir- 
den area. It connects 
with the Inter-Pro- 
vincial Pipeline at 


Cromer. 








the well on this farm resulted in renewed ac- 
tivity in exploration for oil in the area and 
finally resulted in the establishment of oil fields 
outside the Daly Field which was Manitoba’s 
first oil field. Now, three-quarters of a century 
later, a grandson of the original homesteader 
occupies and farms the homestead. 

Did Kenneth Mclvor, as he followed his plod- 
ding oxen while breaking the virgin soil, ever 
dream that underneath that productive soil 
was another “crop” far exceeding in value any 
which the surface might produce, be the surface 
ever so productive ? Not likely, for it was not 
until seventy-two years later that oil was dis- 
covered on his land. 


Two grandsons, Hart and George Mclvor, 
had formed the Melvor Drilling Company. 
They originally operated in Alberta but later 
moved the drilling rigs to the Virden area. Few 
oil companies do their own drilling: they 
usually have it done by contract on an agreed 
basis. During a lull between contracts and at a 
time when the expenses of the rig were piling 
up, Hart Mclvor conceived the idea of drilling 
on the old homestead, still “in the family”. 
Drill he did and realized the dream of all oil 
men — a flowing well. 


Spasmodic attempts to find oil in Manitoba 


had been made over the years, but without 
success. It was not until June 1947 that oil and 
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In Virden the first oil well was brought in on 13 January 1955. There are now sixteen producing wells in 
the town. Here a well is being drilled in the park. 





natural gas reservations were issued by the 
Crown in Manitoba. These reservations, nine 
in number, covered Crown-owned minerals 
(which includes oil and gas) in a large area in 
South-western Manitoba. The area had to be 
large in order to give the operator sufficient 
elbow-room, as the Crown, in the Right of 
Manitoba, owns only a relatively small per- 
centage of the underrights in South-western 
Manitoba. 

Manitoba owns approximately 17 per cent of 
the underrights, Saskatchewan approximately 
65 per cent, and Alberta approximately 80 per 
cent. The balance in each case is in private 
hands or, as it is termed in the oil industry, 
“freehold”. This state of affairs exists due to 
the passing of a certain Dominion Order-in- 
Council which became effective on 11 January 
1890. The Order provided that homestead en- 
tries granted after that date covered the sur- 
face rights only. In other words, the mines and 
minerals were reserved to the Dominion, which 
at that time administered publicly-owned lands 
in Western Canada. The underrights so re- 
served were transferred to the respective prov- 
inces in 1930 along with the other natural re- 
sources such as Crown land, forests, water 
power, and so on. By 1890 the greater portion 
of Southern Manitoba had already been settled. 
Settlement in both Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
generally speaking, took place at a much later 


A close-up view of 
an oil pump in the 
Virden area. It is on 
the section next to 
thaton which Mclvor 
established his home- 
stead. 
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date, which is the reason why Saskatchewan 
and Alberta both own more oil rights than 
Manitoba. 

The oil and gas reservations referred to con- 
tained some very stringent conditions. One of 
the most important was that the operator had 
to spend so much an acre on exploration for oil 
and gas. Furthermore, as a guarantee that the 
conditions of the permit would be faithfully 
carried out, the permittee had to make a large 
cash deposit. 

From June 1947 until February 1951 large 
amounts were expended in exploration and 
drilling, but without success. In February 1951 
the holder of the first oil reservations ever is- 
sued in Manitoba, the California Standard Oil 
Company, brought in the first commercial well 
approximately twelve miles south-west of 
Virden. This was the discovery well located in 
what later became the Daly Field, where there 
are now over 200 producing wells. 

Manitoba has certain definite advantages so 
far as oil is concerned: 

Shallow wells: the best recovery to date has 

been in the 2,250-foot to 2,500-foot zone. A 

well of this depth can be drilled for some- 

thing less than $40,000, compared with 
$100,000 and upwards in an area where the 
best recovery is at 5,000 feet or deeper. 

Transportation: Manitoba is fortunate in that 

the Inter-Provincial Pipeline runs through 

















Day after day, during the building of the Inter-Provincial Pipeline, huge machines moved across the 
land, gouging a trench five feet deep. The pipeline runs 1,772 miles from Edmonton to Sarnia, Ontario. 
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the middle of its present oil area. A barrel of 
oil weighs 400 pounds and obviously the 
producer cannot afford to pay present rail or 
truck rates for any considerable distance. A 
system of pipelines, or “gathering systems” 
as they are called, now connects all the larger 
fields with the Inter-Provincial Pipeline at 
Cromer. 

Quality: the bulk of oil produced is graded 


Imperial Oil Ltd. 


34.5 A.P.L. (American Petroleum Institute), 
which is the recognized standard for grading 
oil in North America. This grade compares 
favourably with that of Alberta oil, although 
recently there was a reduction in price due 
to an excess of sulphur in Manitoba oil. 

Proximity to market: in the same way that a 
bushel of wheat, raised for example in the 
Red River Valley, is worth more than a 
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bushel of similar quality at Peace River, oil 

produced close to established markets is also 

of greater value. 

A sound method of showing the progress in 
development of the oil industry is to set forth 
the actual production figures since the bringing 
in of the discovery well in 1951: 


1951 11,000 barrels (nine months only) 
1952 107,000, * 
1953 656,000 


1954 2,148,000 
1955 4,145,000 

What of the future? It is reasonably es- 
timated that the 1956 production will exceed 
6,000,000 barrels and may possibly reach 
7,000,000 barrels. Manitoba uses approxi- 
mately 20,000 barrels of crude oil a day. This 
fall it is estimated that daily production may 
equal daily consumption. In other words, 
Manitoba may soon become self-sufficient so 
far as oil is concerned. Production at the present 
time is confined to a relatively small area in 
South-western Manitoba. Continued wildcat 
drilling may in the next few vears substantially 
extend the productive area. 

What benefits accrue to an area adjacent to 
oil production ? Although some supplies have 
to be shipped in, practically every business in 


Welded into one long 
string, the Inter- 
Provincial Pipeline 
was cleaned, coated 
with asphalt and 
wrapped in fibre- 
glass by this ma- 
chine before being 
buried in its five-foot 


trench. 
Imperial Oil Ltd 
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the area benefits from the operation. The com- 
panies employ highly trained, well-paid em- 
ployees, many of whom settle in the area, build 
fine homes and become permanent residents. 
Many of the farm boys in the locality find em- 
ployment on the drilling rigs at good wages 
which enable them at a later date to purchase 
land of their own. 

But an influx of a large number of personnel 
creates its own peculiar problems. It results in 
overcrowding in the schools, and housing ac- 
commodation becomes a real problem. The 
moving of large quantities of pipe and heavy 
equipment plays havoc with the streets and 
lanes. 

Production from individual parcels will give 
some idea of the returns from oil development. 
The drilling unit is a legal subdivision, forty 
acres. One such subdivision in the Daly Field 
has produced over 125,000 barrels of oil. At 
$2.25 a barrel, this amounts to $280,000. In 
other words, this subdivision has to date pro- 
duced at the rate of $7,000 an acre. And the 
quarter section of which it forms a part has 
produced over 275,000 barrels worth over 
$600,000. This particular quarter section is 
Crown land and the Crown receives the usual 


1215 per cent royalty, which to date has 
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amounted to $75,000, and this in a period of 
approximately four years. 

A freehold quarter in the same area has pro- 
duced from four wells over 245,000 barrels 
worth $540,000 and the owner's royalty has 
amounted to $67,500. This fortunate owner has 
to date received in royalties $425 for each of 
his 160 acres. A section, also freehold, has pro- 
duced substantially more than 500,000 barrels 
worth approximately $1,200,000, on which the 
owner's 12)5 per cent royalty has been $150,000. 

A unique drilling operation for oil is carried 
out in the town of Virden itself. The town com- 
prises a whole section (640 acres). Some of the 
underrights were owned by the town, some by 
the Crown, and the balance by approximately 
700 individual owners. 

An oil company in order to dispose of its pro- 
duction must guarantee the title to the oil. In 
order to do so, it must have control of the oil 
rights in the drilling unit. This is usually ob- 
tained through a petroleum and natural gas 
lease. However, there were producing wells to 
the north, west and east of Virden and drilling 
in the town promised to be rewarding, so the 
owners of the underrights naturally felt that 
they were entitled to a better deal than was 
offered by the standard petroleum and natural 
gas lease. 

The arrangement finally worked out was not 
a lease, a pooling arrangement, nor a utilization 
agreement, but what might be more correctly 
called a profit-sharing plan. According to its 


terms, the operator paid a bonus to the town 
the Crown and the individual owners, depend- 
ing upon the acreage held but with a minimum 
of $5 to the owner of an individual lot. The 
operator paid all expenses in connection with 
the drilling of the well. Under the arrangement 
he receives the production from the well until 
he is reimbursed for the costs of bringing it in. 
When the well is paid for, he receives 50 per 
cent of the production in place of the usual 87! 
per cent. The remaining 50 per cent is divided 
amongst the owners of the underrights accord- 
ing to the acreages held by each. 

The first well in the town was brought in on 
13 January 1955. Subsequently the remaining 
fifteen legal subdivisions in Virden were drilled 
and every one of the sixteen wells was a pro- 
ducer. Up to 31 March 1956 the section of land 
on which the town is situated had produced 
250,000 barrels of oil in a period of approxi- 
mately fourteen months. It is too early to es- 
timate what the owner of an individual lot will 
receive as his share of the production, but most 
of the owners believe that their royalties will 
at least pay the taxes on their houses and lots. 
In a great many cases they may produce con- 
siderably more. 

The three wells on Mclvor’s old homestead 
had produced, up to 31 May 1956, 178,000 bar- 
rels of oil in a period of less than three years. 
This oil was worth $300,000 in round figures. 
On the usual 12!5 per cent royalty basis, the 


owners — provided they have not disposed of 


A typical bulk station for oil supplies at Virden. This plant is a supply centre for gasoline, diesel fuel, 
heating oil, lubricants and other petroleum products. 





Imperial Oil Ltd. 


























Part of the catalytic cracking unit at Imperial Oil's refinery in Winnipeg. 


their interests outright — have received $37,500 
in rovalties. 
What about 
steader ? He married his childhood sweetheart 
and they raised . family of four daughters and 
two sons. He retired in 1917 after operating the 
farm for thirty-six vears. He then rented it but 
continued to live im the house. He died in 1924 


Kenneth MelIvor, our home- 


at the age of seventy-seven. 





Imperial Oil Ltd. 


Kenneth Melvor is credited with having in- 
troduced Russian rve-grass in Western Canada. 
This grass grew wild along the banks of the 
Assiniboine River. Mclvor laboriously collected 
the wild seed, planted it, and later had sufficient 
that he could give his neighbours some. In 
recognition of this contribution to western 
agriculture his picture now hangs in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta at Edmonton. 
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In 1933 a Regina family 
lived for four months in 
this roofed cart and 
travelled 2,000 miles to 
new land near Spirit 
River, Alberta. 





Peace River’s Second-Righters 


ELLIS 


Photographs courtesy of the author 


by FRANK H. 


When the droughts hit the Canadian prairies 
in the early thirties, the acres of thousands of 


. 80,000 square miles of the Peace 
River country have beckoned to land-hungry 
people for over half a century. When free, pre- farmers became dust-blown deserts, and crop 


emption areas became settled on the prairies, failures and stock losses resulted year after 





the Peace River district still held many quarter 
sections which could be procured in that man- 
ner. Prospective farmers poured into the north 
in the early decades of this century, until there, 


too, available land dwindled. 


year. At last, with money gone and only bitter 
prospects ahead, there were many who gave up 
and turned elsewhere for a livelihood. 

These circumstances brought realization to 
the government that steps would have to be 








Oxen, because of 
their strength and 
steady gait, were 
greatly prized by set- 
tlers. This team, 
owned by Lars Peter- 
son, was used on his 
land near Peace Riv- 
er Crossing. 
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taken to keep the people on the laud. To this 
end, hundreds of square miles of wilderness in 
the Peace River country were made available 
for second rights pre-emption. This was done 
specially to permit farmers of the drought- 
stricken areas to re-establish themselves by 
cancelling their original holdings and pre- 
empting new quarter sections. 

A great many seized the opportunity, and 
with their families and a few belongings headed 
for the distant Peace River lands. Some went 
from southern Alberta, but the majority were 
from the drought-stricken areas of Saskat- 
chewan. Those who could manage to do so went 
by train; but by far the greater number, being 
almost penniless, set off on the 2,000-mile trek 
by horse and wagon—a long toilsome journey 
of three to four months, demanding fortitude 
and courage—truly an epic migration, reminis- 
cent of that of the pioneers of an earlier day. 

The small towns already established in the 
Peace River country by the thirties were 
typical of farming centres everywhere, the two 
major ones then being Peace River Crossing 
and Grande Prairie. Surrounding such central 
points were the already well-established and 
prosperous farms of the people who had gone 
in years before. 

The land the government was able to make 
available for pre-emption was not so favourab}y 
located. Much of it lay on the edge of the 
wilderness in virgin country many miles distant 
from a railway or main highway. 

Such prospects did not daunt the stout- 
hearted throng who had already faced defeat 


A six-horse team was 
needed by Burns 
Fraser to cut through 
earth and roots when 
preparing the rich 
soil on his Teepee 
Creek homestead for 
crops. 
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through no fault of their own. With the arrival 
of the vanguard in the Peace, the bush lands, 
thirty or forty miles from “‘anywhere”, soon 
echoed to the sound of busy axes, as log cabins 
took shape. 

The virgin land of the Peace to which the 
new settlers came, held but a few large areas of 
natural open land. Mature trees and dense 
brush had to be cleared before a plough could 
be used, and this meant long hours of strenuous 
back-breaking work. Once it was cleared, an- 
other tough job was ploughing the rough ground 
and masses of roots. In all this work the 
frontier women played a notable part, working 
from sunrise to sunset, and keeping the spark of 
hope alive. 

A new-comer able to raise evén a small 
quantity of garden produce the first year was 
lucky indeed. Loans were available through the 
banks to tide over the settlers, so none starved; 
but by no stretch of imagination could it be 
said that in those first vears they lived well. 

Their destinies lay in the hands of time. 
Many months must elapse before their new 
holdings could be expected to yield even the 
bare necessities of life. Meanwhile, the prime 
requirements were food and a few products 
which would be useful to trade with other 
settlers for needed items. 

Except for staple goods, such as sugar, salt, 
tea, and so on, littke money was spent, and 
certainly none for anything which might even 
remotely seem to be a luxury. Everything, as 
far as possible, was grown on the farm. A hog 
or two, to be slaughtered later for salting down 

















or turning into smoked meat, was one vital aid. 
Poultry, eggs, butter, cheese, vegetables and 
small fruits had to be produced as quickly as 
possible, some to be safely stored for use when 
winter’s grip held the land. 

Latitude and temperatures are similiar to 
those in the lower portions of Hudson Bay. 
Often enough, below-zero weather lasts week 
after week, with bitter winds direct from the 
Arctic, with or without snow. 

The settlers found that wheat could not be 
grown on the vast scale in use on the wide 
spaces of the southern prairies. Their available 
acreage for many years would be too small to 
make it their major paying crop, so they turned 
to mixed farming. 

Two other essentials were clothing and fuel. 
Government-backed loans assisted those who 
could not afford to buy clothing; but many 


and Mrs. Tom 





Before the Second 
World War a train 
ran twice a week be- 
tween Edmonton and 
Dawson Creek, keep- 
ing the north country 
in touch with the out- 
side world. It is 
shown leaving Ry- 
croft for Spirit River 
when the tempera- 
ture was fifty degrees 
below zero. 


were proud, or disliked the idea except as a last 
resort. I well remember seeing one Saskat- 
chewan “farmer refugee” in 19384 who was 
wearing a pair of boots so worn and patched 
that no self-respecting hobo would have ac- 
cepted them as a gift. 

The depression years were still being felt 
when the great trek from the dried-out areas 
took place. Although there were many well- 
established farms in the Peace River country 
in the more settled areas, farm produce was a 
glut on the market, with practically no sales 
outlet except for wheat and livestock. In 1933 
eggs sold for four cents a dozen, delivered to a 
store, and a bucketful, worth about one dollar, 
had the purchasing power of one pound of tea. 
Ready cash for the most part was obtained 


only through outside manual labour. 
Fuel, fortunately, was abundant. Every 





Ranson and their 
home on the bank of 
the Smoky River. 
Rough hewn and for- 
ty miles from the 
nearest community, 
it had many counter- 
parts in the Peace 
River district during 
the thirties. 


























This log house near Teepee Creek is thirty-five miles by rough road from Sexsmith, the nearest town. 
It was built by a second-righter in 1933 and is stil] in use today. 


Mid-winter scene in a Peace River barn-yard. Fuel is piled high, and there is not a living creature in 
sight. The mercury drops well below zero on these frontier ‘arms during the winter. 
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The broad acres of a well-established farm near Grand Prairie, with harvest in full swing—proof that time 
and diligent labour can transform a wilderness into a land of plenty. 





homestead possessed its own in standing trees 
or deadfalls. In addition the charred wood of 
burned-over areas lay thick on many quarter 
sections. But gathering the wood and getting it 
ready for use was a stupendous task: it all had 
to be hauled and cut into suitable stove- 
lengths. If a pile can be imagined as high as the 
cabin itself, that was the amount required to 
ensure warmth and meet cooking needs during 
the long winter months. 

Water for use in the home and the barnyard 
was a necessity. The selection of farm locations 
usually hinged on the availability of water. 


Gathering saskatoon 
berries on the Peace 
River plateau used to be 
(and still is) a summer 
highlight. The trio 
shown here were pick- 
ing them along the bank 
of Kleskun Creek. 


Many of the new-comers were obliged to dig 
their own wells; some with sloughs on their 
property dug them a short distance away. 
Many farmers were obliged to fetch water in 
barrels on horse-drawn stone-boats, hauling it 
a half-mile or more from its source to the 
cabin or place where the livestock were to be 
watered. City dwellers, who simply turn on a 
faucet to obtain an endless supply of clear 
drinkable water, perhaps do not realize how 
fortunate they are. The water in the Peace is 
usually brackish, or otherwise none too pleas- 


ant-tasting. 




















The late summer and early fall, when mil- 
lions of wild saskatoon, raspberry and cran- 
berry bushes bore fruit, were wonderful times. 
Families set off on picnic jaunts to gather the 
bountiful harvest, and the preserves, jams, and 
so on which resulted became welcome additions 
to the family fare. 

The homesteaders’ children, living in a 
country where fog and smoke did not poliute 
the air and with plain wholesome food to eat, 
were robust and healthy. Unlike the children 
of the cities, they rarely had the opportunity 
to enjoy fresh fruit—even apples, except for 
the sliced, dehydrated variety, were something 
to dream about. Only on the very few occasions 
when children were taken to distant towns, or 
perhaps to an annual district picnic, did they 
become acquainted with ice-cream or candy. 

The school problem, even today, in the wide- 
ly scattered areas, presents many difficulties. 
In the newly opened sections in the thirties 
schools were few and far between, and many a 
child walked to school, five miles each way, 
from cabin-home and back, every day. 

The teachers who kept those schools going 
deserve the highest praise. Many exiled them- 
selves in isolated places, where they became 
community leaders, not only teaching but also 
organizing diversions, sports, dances and so on, 
to the great enjoyment of young and old alike. 
In most of the frontier schools, where there 
would be twelve to fifteen pupils, teachers had 
to be capable of handling all grades. 

During the depression years not many farm- 
ers owned automobiles, and the few who did 
found it difficult to set aside cash with which to 


Flocks in the farmyard and men 
leaving to work in the fields. 
This scene on a Kleskun Creek 
homestead is typical of many of 
the second-righters’ holdings, 
now well established in the 
Peace River district. 
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purchase gasoline. Those were the days when 
the famous “Bennett Buggies” made their ap- 
pearance on the roads. Unable to afford the use 
of cars in the orthodox manner, some ingenious 
farmers converted them into horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Many strange contrivances emerged as 
a result. 

Wild bird and animal life was very plentiful 
in the previously unsettled parts of the Peace, 
and venison was frequently on tables, in and 
out of season. However, wild life, especially the 
scrawny rabbits, did great damage to growing 
gardens, and the farmers waged a continual 
war against them for years after they settled on 
the land. Many of the new farms were on the 
edge of the wilderness, and moose, bears, 
wolves and coyotes were constantly on the 
prowl until the end of the thirties when the 
guns of hunters thinned them out. 

In the 1930s, wherever new farms sprang up, 
religious gatherings were a rarity—not because 
the people were too busy or irreligious, but 
simply because the opportunity to meet to- 
gether in groups did not present itself. Services 
were held only when a travelling clergyman 
was able to arrange them in a particular dis- 
trict of the vast area to which he was assigned. 
Too often when the Sunday came on which 
there was to be a service at a distant school 
house the demands of the farm prevented the 
farmer and his family from attending, and 
many weeks more passed before another op- 
portunity presented itself. 

Ground transportation in the area depends 
almost entirely on the weather, particularly in 


outlying sections where roads are trails, or at 
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This bush road in the Dawson Creek district 
may some day become a link in a highway 
from the Peace River country to Fort George. 


The Sturgeon Lake cut-off highway, south of 
Lesser Slave Lake, after a rainy period in 
1933. Today the main highways are in good 
condition. 


best, scraped, graded connections between here 
and there. During the dry spells of the summer 
months transit in all directions is excellent. 
August and September are the best travel 
months, but localized rain can quickly change 
conditions. Once the rains come, roads turn 
into quagmires of mud, more like ploughed 
fields than normal highways. That is when the 
infamous gumbo comes into its own, bogging 
down traffic with the tenacity of an enraged 
octopus. In later years many graded and grav- 
elled highways have been constructed between 
the main centres, but on the feeder roads and 
trails the problem of travel in wet weather re- 
mains. Today much of the transportation in 
the area is by car and truck. 

A blessing which came in the thirties about 
the same time the second-righters flocked in 
was the establishment of the CFGP radio sta- 
tion at Grande Prairie. Although few of the 
homesteaders could afford radio sets, there were 
some who could, and news received on the 
far-flung farms from the “Voice of the Mighty 
Peace”, as the station termed itself, soon cir- 
culated. Visits and casual chats among neigh- 
bours kept world news fairly fresh in an area 
which in the ordinary way would have been 
completely isolated. 

Portions of the new lands thrown open for 
pre-emption were north of the Peace River and 
could only then be reached by crossing on the 
government-owned ferry at Peace River Cross- 
ing. Other available land was in the Spirit River 
district to the north-west, while the country 
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along the west bank of the Smoky River also 
held many quarter sections waiting to be 
claimed. It was to the latter area that my 
own people went, when they decided to settle 
in the Peace River country after years of crop 
failure in the Stanmore district of southern 
Alberta. 

For many decades the governments, both 
federal and provincial, have been telling the 
Peace River farmers that a railway will be built 
to the Pacific coast, but so far it has remained 
a myth. However, the prospect seems very 
bright that the promise may be fulfilled. The 
final links were completed on the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, connecting the city of Van- 
couver with Fort George, British Columbia, 
this summer. With only the section between 
Fort George and the Peace River to be con- 
structed and the route already surveyed, it 
seems that the patient people of this productive 
area will soon have their hopes realized. 

When the railway is completed, the vast 
storehouse of produce from the farms of the 
Peace should find ready and profitable markets, 
with freight costs at a minimum. Grain should 
flow direct to Vancouver then, instead of going 
by the long route through Edmonton. The peo- 
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ple of the Peace will at last come into theirown. 

It was the farmers of the Peace, particularly 
the second-righters of the thirties, whom the 
late John Buchan* praised so highly in his book, 
Memory Hold-The-Door. One excerpt, to my 
mind, encompasses them completely, and is a 
splendid tribute to their energy and fortitude. 
It reads in part: 

“At his best, I think, I have found him as 

a new-comer in Canada, where he is pushing 

north into districts like the Peace River, 

pioneering in the old sense . . . He is one of 
the few aristocrats left in the world. He has 

a right sense of the values of life, because his 

cosmos embraces both nature and man. | 

think he is the most steadfast human being 
now alive...” : 

In those words, written by one who had a 
thorough knowledge of the problems confront- 
ing the people, lies complete understanding. 
There can never be a more fitting compliment 
to their courage and industry. Having lost 
everything, they resolutely set off to begin all 
over again, and settling in a new land with 
known hardships ahead, they added another 
splendid epic to Canadian history as the modern 


pioneers of the Peace. 


*John Buchan was the name under which the late Lord Tweedsmuir of Elsfield published many of his works. He held office as the 
Governor-General of Canada from 1935 to 1940, during the period when the second-righters were establishing themselves on the frontier 
farms of the Peace River country. Memory Hold-The-Door was published by Musson and Company, Toronto 


A group of frontier farm- 
ers who volunteered as 
road builders. They 
were responsible for the 
road from Stony Lake to 
Monkman Pass. The 
“home-made” bridge on 
which they are posed 
spans Canyon Creek. 
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The Coral Route 


by HEDDA MORRISON 


W ics I was in China during its 


occupation by the Japanese, I often dreamt of 
taking a junk and setting sail for Tahiti and 
the South Seas. It was a dream that most 
people have had in some form—a dream of 
escape. Such dreams rarely come true. I was 
more fortunate, for mine was realized. How- 
ever, my mode of conveyance was not the 
romantic Chinese junk that I had envisioned 
but a prosaic four-engined flying-boat. 

In November 1953 my husband had to go on 
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leave from Sarawak on short notice. Since we 
wanted to avoid the northern winter, we flew 
to Australia. There it was certainly summer, but 
rather too cold a summer for our liking; so with 
thoughts of warmer climates we set off to 
explore the lands that lie along the old Coral 
Route. 

On Christmas Eve we left Sydney on the 
long flight to Fiji. After a pause at Brisbane to 
refuel the aircraft, we journeyed on, landing in 
time for breakfast at the pretty sunny town 


The harbour of Papeete in Tahiti, looking across to the beautiful island of Moorea which was once 
reserved for the use of Tahitian rulers. 
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The interior of Viti Levu, main island of the Fiji 
group, is mountainous, badly deforested and 
eroded. 


of Noumea, set against a backdrop of eroded 
red hills in New Caledonia. This large and 
very wealthy island of about 8,500 square 
miles belongs to France. It contains large 
deposits of nickel, chrome, iron, manganese, 
cobalt, and many other minerals. We learnt 
that it was one of the most expensive places in 
the world in which to live because its economy 
had never recovered from the inflation started 
during the war. 

The Fiji Islands, which we reached in the 
early afternoon, have an area of 7,000 square 
miles and a population of about 317,000. There 
are two large main islands in this British crown 
colony and a great number of smaller ones, 
altogether some 250 of which 80 are inhabited. 
They are extremely beautiful, blessed with a 
splendid climate and a very fertile volcanic soil. 
Unfortunately their people are faced with a 
difficult social-economic problem. 

The economy of the Fiji Islands has long 
been based upon sugar production. Years ago, 
when it became apparent that an adequate 
labour force for the sugar plantations could 
not be found among the native Fijians, a 
physically robust but indolent and easy-going 
people, Indian labourers were brought into the 
country by the European planters. The Indians 
multiplied until they outnumbered the Fijians; 
however, the latter remained in possession of 


The Government 
offices in Suva, capi- 
tal of Fiji. The city is 
attractive and well 
built, and has one of 
the finest harbours 
in the South Pacific. 








































the greater part of the land. The two races did 
not intermarry. Today on the one hand there 
is a large, growing, and mainly landless Indian 
industrious and un- 


population, which is 





Centre: — A Fijian policeh 
The Fijians are of mixed b 
sians; partly wavy-haired, alj 


Top left:—In_ the 
Suva market an‘ In- 
dian woman buys a 
pineapple from a Fij- 
ian stall-owner. 
Nearly all tropical 
and sub-tropical 
fruits thrive in Fiji's 
fertile volcanic soil. 


Left:—The main in- 
dustry of Fiji is sugar 
production. One 
large company is 
responsible forall of 
it. It owns much of 
the best land on the 
main island, but 
tenant farmers, work- 
ing about ten acres 
each, are respon- 
sible for cultivation. 
A farmer's wife, de- 
scended from inden- 
tured Indian labour- 
ers, weeds her sugar- 
cane. 
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slicelt near the Suva waterfront. 
>d bitly smooth-haired Polyne- 
d,alfoid, Melanesians. The men 
e eaaction as fighters. 


Top right:—A speech 
of welcome is made 
over the kava bowl 
in Fiji. Afterwards 
the guest drinks the 
harmless non-al- 
coholic beverage 
while the others clap 
hands in unison. 
Kava, known as yag- 
ona in Fiji, is a plant 
of the pepper family 
grown throughout 
the Pacific. 


Right:—Fijian boys 
go fishing ina stream 
near their village. 
They are expert un- 
derwater swimmers 
and catch most of 
their fish by spear- 
ing them. 





aggressive; while on the other hand, also 
increasing in numbers, is the population of the 
Fijians, a proud, vigorous, and martial people. 
As competition for the limited amount of land 
increases, the tensions between the two races 


are Increasing. 






































No nails were used in this beautiful Samoan roof; 
everything is lashed together. Originally there 
were no nails in the islands, and the people have 
retained their traditional style of architecture. 


Nevertheless, the Fiji Islands were delightful 
to visit. We found the accommodation good, 
especially outside the capital, Suva. It seemed 
an ideal place for an extended holiday and not 
at all expensive. However, as our schedule was 
rather rigid, we could allow ourselves only a 
fortnight or so in each of the South Pacific 
Fiji, Samoa, and 
Tahiti. We drove around the main island of 


islands we proposed to visit 


the Fiji group, Viti Levu, but saw nothing 
of the beautiful outer coral islands, except a 
glimpse from the air. 

From Fiji, where the Coral Route com- 
mences, a flying-boat carried us to Samoa. 
On the way we crossed the international date- 
line, with the result that we found that we had 
left Fiji one day and arrived in Samoa the 
day before! Coming back from Samoa to Fiji 
we had a fellow passenger, a Government 
officer from Fiji, who was quite bitter because 
he had taken off from Samoa extremely early 
on Sunday morning and was due to arrive in 
Fiji in time to go to work the same day 
Monday morning. 

Western Samoa, with an area of 1,130 square 
miles, became a New Zealand mandate under 
the League of Nations after World War I, and 
in 1947 became a United Nations trust ter- 
ritory. It is still administered by New Zealand. 


A game of cricket in 
a Samoan village. 
Cricket is Samoa’s 
national sport. The 
games may last for 
days. Whole villages 
take part in them. 
The rules are on the 
elastic side, but 
everyone enjoys the 
game. 
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With skilful fingers a Samoan woman weaves a mat. Chairs are not used; everyone sits on the floor. 
However, there is a handsome bedstead in most of the houses. 


Its people are among the most thriving of all 
the inhabitants of the Polynesian islands. The 
population of pure-blooded Samoans, number- 
ing 85,000, is larger than it has ever been, and 
excellent public health measures ensure that it 
will continue to increase. The Samoans already 
enjoy extensive autonomy; complete indepen- 


dence is not far away. Yet despite the benev- 
olence and efficiency of the administration, 
which has preserved the islands for its Poly- 
nesian inhabitants in a manner unsurpassed in 
any other Pacific island, the New Zealander is 
not popular among the Samoans. 

Although Western Samoa is hot and humid 
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The Samoan method of 
cooking. A fire of coconut 
husks and wood is made in 
a shallow hole in the 
ground and stones are 
piled on top. When the 
wood has burned away and 
the stones are hot, the food 
is placed among them in 
the hole and covered with 
large green leaves to con- 
serve the heat. In about 
one hour the food is baked 
It is a very efficient way 
of cooking. 





While the Tahitians dance 
and sing, fish and produce 
copra, the industrious Chinese 
do almost everything else. 
Apart from his Tahitian hat, 
this Chinese shoemaker might 
be at work in Singapore, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong or 
Jakarta. 





























A frizzy-haired Samoan child. 
The inhabitants of Western 
Samoa are among the most 
thriving of the Polynesian 
islands. They are a hand- 
some, courteous and deeply 
religious people. Their tradi- 
tional way of life has been 
preserved and they are still 
ruled by chiefs. Some mem- 
bers of the younger genera- 
tion become restless, how- 
ever, and seek escape from 
the narrow communal life by 
going to Apia, the capital. 


The copra industry is the 
backbone of Samoa’s eco- 
nomy, though bananas and 
cocoa are produced too. 
Here two Samoan boys 
are removing the husks 
from coconuts. The nuts 
are then split and the 
meat is removed and dried 
to become copra. 
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the standard of accommodation is low, 


and 
the islands are interesting to visit. They are 
fairly densely populated, especially the smaller 
main island, Upolu. The largest one, Savaii, 
inhabitants. It 
lava flows early in the present 


has far fewer was seriously 
damaged by 
century. 

By far the most attractive features of the 
Samoan scene are the villages. The houses, 
always exceedingly neat and inviting, are 
open all round in fine weather and closed at 
night and in wet weather with mais arranged 
like venetian blinds. In the centre of each 
village there is usually a large white church. 
Palms and scarlet flame-of-the-forest trees 
surround the buildings, and the grass is green 
and well trimmed. Almost invariably a group 
of Samoan boys or girls may be seen on it 
playing their own hilarious version of cricket, 
the national sport. 

The Samoans are a big, fine-looking, dignified 
courteous and deeply 


people, exceedingly 


religious. It is probable that nothing con- 
tributed more to their survival as a people than 
their early acceptance of Christianity. They 
have preserved a traditional way of life under 
which they are ruled by an oligarchy of chiefs. 
Today, however, the younger people, who are 
bored with the limitations of communal life, 
tend to drift to Apia, the seaport capital of 
Western Samoa. Whenever possible they go 
to New Zealand in search of new experiences 
and a higher standard of living. 

From Samoa it was a long flight to Tahiti, 
with a brief landing in the lagoon at Aitutaki 
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A group of Cook Islanders at Aitutaki listen spell- 
bound while one of their leading citizens, just 
returned home, describes his meeting with Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, during her tour of New 
Zealand. 


in the Cook Islands. Down-like cumulus clouds 
stretched across the deep blue sky as far as 
the eve could see. Below lay the sea of still 
deeper blue. Occasionally we flew over an 
island, a low-lying coral atoll, or a hilly volcanic 
lagoon 
the 


formation, each with its turquoise 


fringed by the paleness that indicated 
presence of an encircling coral reef. 

On that part of the ocean there is little 
traffic. The larger islands are visited only by 
an occasional steamer, the smaller ones from 
time to time by trading vessels. The ideal way 
of travelling among them is in a small ship, 
but few people today have time for such 
leisurely Most of the 
ships take on cargoes of copra, the staple 
product of the Pacific Islands. They also carry 
cocoa, bananas, and citrus fruits; phosphate 
from the famous Islands of Christmas, Ocean, 
and Makatea; and minerals from Fiji and New 
Caledonia. The only large passenger ships to 
call regularly are the French liners stopping at 
Tahiti. 

During the nineteenth century many ad- 
venturers and wastrels from Europe invaded 
these islands, hoping to make easy fortunes 
at the expense of the inhabitants. In their 
train they brought strong drink, opium, fire- 


progression. trading 

















The most important of Tahiti’s few handicraft 
industries is the carving of mother-of-pear! shells. 
Under French supervision craftsmen prepare spe- 
cially selected and polished shells for use as 
ornaments or in jewellery. The work is charming 
but little known. 


arms, and disease. The process of annihilation 
and decay was not arrested until well on in the 
twentieth century; but then, in many cases, 
it was too late. Whole populations had disap- 
peared; interesting and original cultures had 
been destroyed. 

Tahiti is a case in point. When Europeans 
first came here the population was estimated 
to be 120,000. By 1848 it had declined to 8,082, 
according to the first French census, but by 
1951 it had risen to about 30,500. One-quarter 
or slightly more of the population is Chinese, 
while most of the rest of the people are of mixed 
descent and have some European blood. In the 
Marquesas Islands the population was estim- 
ated by Cook as 100,000 in 1774. Today it is a 
little more than 3,000. 

Tahiti is both beautiful and spectacular—a 
voleanic mountain worn down by erosion into 
fantastic shapes and precipices. The inhabitants 
are confined to the narrow but fertile coastal 
area. There are probably relatively few pure- 
bred Polynesians in Tahiti now due to inter- 
marriage with Europeans; nevertheless, the 
Tahitians are very proud of their Polynesian 
heritage. Probably no people in the world are 
more charming or gayer. Good manners and 


Right:— 

Small island trading 
vessels in the excel- 
lent harbour at Pa- 
peete. The ship in 
the foregroundcomes 
from the distant Tua- 
motu Islands, which 
are now also part of 
Tahiti. It is laden 
with mother of pear. 


Left:— 

As Tahiti is a French 
possession, the at- 
mosphere there dif- 
fers greatly from that 
in Fiji and Western 
Samoa which are 
governed by Great 
Britain and New 
Zealand respective- 
ly. A group of French 
soldiers marches 
through the grounds 
of the Government 
offices in Papeete, 
Tahiti’s capital. 





graceful deportment are the basis of their 
special charm. They are also intensely musical. 
Their songs and dances are an endless source of 
delight. Rarely are they wealthy; for they are 
too easy-going and too fond of strong drink. 

It is remarkable that, although the islands 
have been French possessions for over one 














hundred years, the majority of the Tahitians 
have clung to the Protestant faith, first brought 
to them by the early missionaries of the London 


Missionary Society who were eventually ex- 
pelled by the French. Tahitians waste few 
opportunities of saying hard things about the 
French to the visitor; however, even if fault 
may be found with the way in which the 
French have managed their part of Oceania, 
it should be remembered that the Samoans 
criticize the New Zealanders almost as severely. 

In any case, it would be difficult to discover 
a more captivating place than Tahiti anywhere, 
though Peking used to have something of the 
same atmosphere. Even if a stern moralist 
might feel that the French exerted a_ bad 
influence upon a simple people, few would 
dispute the fact that a French colony is usually 
an infinitely pleasanter and more amusing 
place in which to live than its British or New 
Zealand counterpart. In Tahiti, there is some 
comfortable accommodation, some (even in 
the most publicized hotels) very poor. Food and 
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A striking and wealthy woman from the Tuamotu 
Islands. She had brought mother-of-pear/ shell to 
Papeete to sell. 


drink are excellent. The island, of course, is 
difficult to reach; but its relative isolation has 
one great advantage: Tahiti has not been 
over-run by tourists. 

The Chinese minority in Tahiti does not 
pose such an acute problem as does the Indian 
population in Fiji. In the first place, it is a 
smaller minority, and its members mix more 
readily with the Tahitians than do the Indians 
with the Fijians. Moreover, the French deal 
sternly with Tahiti’s immigrants. Anyone born 
in a British possession automatically acquires 
British nationality, but those born in French 
colonies do not receive French citizenship. The 
Chinese can only become French citizens if 
they have performed outstanding public service 
or have married French citizens. Undoubtedly 
the policy is in the best interests of the Tah- 
itians, for otherwise they might be dominated 
by Chinese politics. As it is, the Chinese 
control the retail business of the island. In 
appearance and dress they differ little from 
the Tahitians themselves. When I spoke to 
them in Mandarin, they were greatly surprised. 
They were much more at home speaking 
French. 

Our sixteen days in Tahiti passed all too 
quickly. Once more we boarded a flying-boat, 
bound this time for New Zealand, which we 
reached in two days. It was from Tahiti that 
the ancestors of the Maoris originally set out 
on their epic voyages to colonize New Zealand. 
Today over 115,000 of them live there, mainly 
in North Island. We visited the Maori show- 
places on Lake Taupo where groups of these 
old New Zealanders do a lucrative business 
displaying copies of old Maori buildings to 
“new” New Zealanders. 

The Maoris were on the road to extinction 
in the nineteenth century but since 1900 have 
staged a remarkable recovery. They are treated 
on terms of complete legal equality in New 
Zealand; but, as they are increasing in numbers 
about twice as rapidly as the Europeans, the 
social and economic problems arising from the 
close proximity of two diverse races are coming 
to the fore. 

Our journey along the Coral Route termin- 
ated ona thoughtful note. Behind us lay thou- 
sands of miles of flight over the blue sun- 











Fishing nets are hung from a tree to dry at Point Venus, Tahiti. Here Captain Cook stayed in 1769 to 
observe the transit of the planet Venus. 


sparkling Southern Pacific Ocean and _ its 
coveys of lonely island groups and coral reefs. 
We had followed the paths of the early ex- 
plorers and traders and we had caught a glimpse 
of the romantic past. But we had recognized 





familiar social, economic and political problems 
in the midst of Oceania’s idyllic surroundings. 
Reality, with its ancient insistence, had thrust 
itself upon the dream. One could escape just 


SO far. 


Above:— 

Maori women do 
their laundry and 
bathe an infant in 
one of the volcanic 
hot springs of the 
Rotorua district of 
New Zealand. Al- 
though the Maoris 
themselves are in- 
creasing in numbers, 
their culture and arts 
are in danger of dis- 
appearing. 


Left:— 

Two of the Maori 
women who act as 
guides at Rotorua’s 
hot springs enjoy a 
private joke. Tourists 
find them witty and 
entertaining guides. 
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A ceremonial Maori gateway in Rotorua district, New Zealand. It is part of a Maori settlement kept as a 
show-place for visitors. Only at such places and in museums are the relics of the culture and arts of the 
race preserved. The Maoris trace their ancestry back to Tahiti. When their forefathers migrated to New 
Zealand, they had to adapt themselves to a more rigorous climate. They became a fierce and energetic 
race of warriors and cannibals, endowed at the same time with pronounced artistic ability. They excelled 
in wood-carving. Today a collection of these fine old carvings may be seen at the Auckland Museum. 











The Montreal terminus in 1853, as seen by the artist, A. Sherriff Scott, R.C.A. The Grand Trunk Act had 
been passed by parliament in November of the previous year. 


A Birthday to Remember 


by FRANK N. WALKER 


_ Grand Trunk Railway is an 
integral part of the Province of Canada’s 
history. All the track laid under its auspices 
was within the boundaries of the province, now 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. It also 
leased lines running to Portland, Maine and 
from Detroit to Port Huron, Michigan as 
inlets and outlets of the main system, often 
spoken of as the ‘““Trunk Line”, from Montreal 
to Sarnia. 

Sir Francis Hincks was frequently called the 
Father of Railways in the old Province of 
Canada, and the Grand Trunk was his 
favourite project. When Hincks became In- 
spector General (Minister of Finance) in 
Robert Baldwin’s government in 1848, he 
found the statutes somewhat cluttered with 
charters for railways upon which not a mile of 
grading had been done. What money had been 


raised was mostly needed for surveys, and 
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C.N.R. photographs and map 


financing construction was next to impossible 
due to the limited resources of the colony. 

Hincks’ own experience, although he never 
complained, travelling from the centre of his 
constituency in Woodstock, Ontario, to the 
seat of government in Montreal by stage-coach 
and boat, convinced him of the value of 
railways. In 1849 he sponsored the Railway 
Guarantee Act, whereby railways over seventy- 
five miles long when half-built could receive 
what amounted to a loan from the province of 
an equal amount to that already expended. 
The minimum length of seventy-five miles was 
the first indication that Hincks was thinking 
of a long railway rather than those chartered to 
connect points on the shores of the Great 
Lakes system with places in the hinterland a 
few miles distant, often the locations of saw- 
mills or grist-mills. 

The pressure of the latter for assistance was, 








however, sufficiently strong that an Act was 


passed in the following year permitting 
municipalities the right to lend financial aid to 
purely local railways. The “Plank Road” Act 
was also amended to allow railways to be built 
under its authority. 

With arrangements made for the shorter 
railways, Hincks was in a position to think of 
his “Trunk Line”. His Guarantee Act could 
not entirely solve the problem, since half the 
cost of a very long railway would amount to a 
very large sum. The result was that the ground 
railway of his 


ultimately spanned by the 


dreams was chartered in three parts, as 
distinctly different railways. These were the 
Montreal and Kingston, the Kingston and 
Toronto, and the Toronto and Sarnia Rail- 
ways. 


Hincks had been to New York by way of 
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Buffalo and knew the inconvenience of having 
to change from the trains of one railway to 
those of another about every one hundred 
miles; so he had a sympathetic ear for sug- 
gestions concerning a continuous line of rails 
under single management, running from one 
end of the province to the other. Hope dawned 
in June 1851, when Joseph Howe of Nova 
Scotia and E. B. Chandler of New Brunswick 
paid an official visit to the Parliament Build- 
ings in Toronto. Howe had been to England 
and had reached the ear of the Imperial 
Government through the Home Secretary, 
Lord Grey. His hopes had been raised for a 
railway from Halifax to Quebec, financed in 
part by Her Majesty’s Government at West- 
minster. The question presented at Toronto 
was whether the Province of Canada would 
assist In paying the cost of the portion of the 


A painting, depicting a scene at the Toronto terminus in 1857, shows a family having tea on the platform. 
Note the Grand Trunk Railway sign-post on the left. 
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The Grand Trunk Railway and its connections in 1857. A reproduction of the original route map and 
announcement regarding services and connections issued by the company. 


railway that would run through what is now 
the Province of Quebec. Mr. Hincks said yes, 
provided he could confirm Howe’s report with 
the British authorities. 

In February 1852, Hincks spoke at the 
turning of the first sod of the Quebec and 
Richmond Railway which was to join the 
former city to a point on the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Railway, then being built from op- 
posite Montreal to the United States border to 
meet the railway coming from Portland. He 
proceeded by sleigh to Fredericton and Halifax 
to see how matters stood with his Maritime 
colleagues. In the latter centre, he found that 
the attitude towards the railway was uncertain; 
but his presence and speeches helped to win the 
support of Nova Scotia citizens. He then sailed 
for England, followed by Chandler, to discuss 
details with the Imperial Government. 

On arriving in London, Hincks found Lord 
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Grey was no longer in office and that he would 
have to deal with the Colonial Secretary, Sir 
John Pakington. It did not take him long to 
learn that help from that source was going to 
be very difficult to obtain. During his period of 
waiting he became acquainted with Sir Morton 
Peto, a member of the English firm of con- 
tractors for the Quebec and Richmond Rail- 
way. After several disappointments, Hincks 
wrote Sir John Pakington, “I have reason to 
believe that I can effect arrangements on the 
spot with eminent capitalists to construct the 
railroads necessary for Canada with our own 
unaided credit 
had decided to look after his own province 


.” From this it appears he 


first. 

In November 1852, the charters for the 
Montreal and Kingston and the Kingston and 
Toronto Railways were cancelled and_ the 
Grand Trunk Act was passed in the parliament 
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The luxury of yesteryear. The interior of one of the early sleeping cars, magnificent in plush and gilt. 
It was not easy for women to manoeuvre hoop-skirts in the narrow cisles. 


An old wood-burning locomotive used by the Grand Trunk Railway. The enormous smoke-stack and 
cumbersome boiler were two of its distinctive features. Wood for fuel is piled in the car behind. 
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The members of a railway section gang. The photograph was taken about 1880. 


of the Province of Canada. At a later date the 
company was given power to amalgamate with 
the Quebec and Richmond, the St. 
and Atlantic and the Toronto and Sarnia 


Lawrence 


Railways. 

Chamberlain and Worrall, the contractors 
who had built the Ogdensburg Railway in 
northern New York State, offered to construct 
the section between Montreal and Toronto for 
less than £6,000 a mile. This set a competitive 
price for dealing with Peto and his associates, 
and the province agreed to furnish half of that 
amount, or £3,000 a mile, for the 335 miles of 
railway. The Toronto and Sarnia portion was 
already under contract to Gzowski and Com- 
pany. 

The staff of Peto, Brassey and Betts began to 
arrive early in 1853. On 17 May of that year, 
Whig reported, “A party of 
British 


the Aingston 


English engineers arrived at the 
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American Hotel on Sunday last. Their names 

.. 3. W. Gordon, T. H. Quill, H. Cooms, V. 
Wyatt, Mr. and Mrs. George Tate and child 
and servant.”” Two weeks later it was stated 
that Tate had started work at Port Hope 
assisted by Quill and a man named Ellis. The 
construction of the long viaduct in that town 
was begun, although the road-bed had to wait 
until the sub-contractor, John Fowler, had 
completed his work on the Cobourg and 
Peterborough Railway. The Montreal to Brock- 
ville and the Toronto to Stratford sections 
advanced quite rapidly and trains were running 
in those areas in little more than two years 
after the Grand Trunk assumed control. The 
railway was completed and opened for traffic 
from Montreal to Toronto in October 1856. The 
service from the latter city to Stratford was 
already in operation at that time; but due to 
difficulty on the Toronto waterfront a bus 











connection was used to join east with west. 

One of the obligations assumed by the Grand 
Trunk Company was the building of the 
Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence River 
opposite Montreal to join the new railway with 
the one with which it had been amalgamated on 
the south shore. Hincks saw that epoch-making 
structure well started and participated in the 
sumptuous banquets for Robert Stephenson, 
the great English engineer who had been 
retained in a consulting capacity. These were 
held at Montreal, Belleville and Toronto with 
an elegance that would have done honour to 
royalty. 

The portion of the railway west of Toronto 
was laid out, and its building was supervised 
by Walter and Francis Shanly, eminent Cana- 
dian engineers, while that eastward to Mont- 
real came more directly under the company’s 
chief engineer, Alexander M. Ross, who had 
been Stephenson’s assistant in constructing 
some of his great English bridges, and Samuel 
Keefer, a Canadian engineer of high repute. On 
the western section, the outstanding structures 
were the masonry and iron viaducts over the 
Humber, Credit, Speed and Grand valleys and 
rivers. These can be viewed today, although the 
iron girders have been replaced by steel and 
the masonry has been repaired periodically. 

For the railway’s opening from Stratford, 
Ontario to Quebec and Portland, Maine a 
grand celebration was held in Montreal on 12 
and 13 November 1856. Smaller demonstrations 
had already taken place in Guelph and Co- 
bourg: but the one in Montreal was planned 
to be the culmination of all previous railway 
openings, including that held in Boston in 
1851. Invitations were sent out by the thou- 
sands to the New England States and through- 
out Canada. These were good for all the 
activities in Montreal as well as for return 
railway fare, not only over the 800 miles of the 
Grand Trunk, but also on a dozen American 
railways. On 11 November, five special trains 
left Toronto, one bearing 1,000 guests to join 
the throng of equal numbers which had 
arrived from Boston, Portland and Quebec on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence, to be fer- 
ried across the river to Montreal. 

The entertainment provided for the visitors 
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included a long procession of floats, represent- 
ing Montreal’s chief industries, kept in step by 
a large number of local and visiting brass 
unit, which special 
mention in the press, was made up of 150 
marching employees from Redpath’s Sugar 
Refinery, dressed in white trousers, white 
caps and white sashes. There was a float, drawn 
by ten horses, which carried a complete steam 
saw-mill in full operation cutting lumber from 
logs as it moved through the streets. The 
Indians from nearby reservations walked in 
full regalia, admired by the visitors, many of 
whom had only read of feathers and war-paint 


bands. One received 


as things of the past. The parade took one and 
one-half hours to pass. 

When it was over, a banquet was provided 
in the Grand Trunk Company’s new building 
at Point St. Charles, a stone structure 350 feet 
in length and 90 feet in width. Plates were laid 
for 4,612 guests in the midst of artistically 
decorated surroundings. The list of food for 
the banquet read like the provisions in the 
larder of a luxury ship in preparation for a six 
weeks’ cruise. The Governor General, Sir 
Edmund Head, responded to the toast to Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, and referring to Lord 
Durham’s Report of 1840, said, *“There is no 
more desert. Instead of fifteen miles of railway 
there are now 1,500." Senator Wilson, re- 
presenting the President of the United States, 
replied to the toast to that country. 

Other entertainment consisted of fireworks 
each evening, excursions by boat to view the 
Victoria bridge, then well advanced in its 
construction, and visits to the new Montreal 
reservoirs, and the pumping stations and 
fountains of the city’s new waterworks. When 
the days of celebration had ended, the Montreal 
Pilot said, *“Montreal has never seen the like 
before; probably never will again.” 

Some have failed to recognize the con- 
tribution of the Grand Trunk in the Province 
of Ontario. There it passed for the most part 
through fertile regions, and was a marketing 
means for immense quantities of lumber and 
grain during its early vears. With the return 
from this produce, the province blossomed as 
the rose. In the months following harvest, 
farmers’ waggons followed one another as 
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closely as automobiles now on a Sunday 
afternoon, making their way to the elevators 
at the stations of the Grand Trunk. Without 
the railway, hundreds of log barns would not 
have been so readily replaced by ample frame 
structures on stone foundations. 

In its earliest years, the Grand Trunk 
operated under two handicaps. One of these 
was that its rails were laid on a wide gauge, 
said to have been dictated by Portland interests 
to conform with the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Railway which they had leased to the newer 
company. This prevented the Grand Trunk 
from accepting cars from many American 
railways for direct shipment. As early as 1864, 
the company laid a third rail on their road 
from Sarnia to Stratford and from there they 
routed cars over the Buffalo and Goderich 
Railway to the latter’s car-ferry at Fort Erie so 
that they could accept Michigan cargoes for 
shipment to New York. By 1874 the whole of 
the Grand Trunk had been re-laid to standard 
gauge. The matter of gauge did not prevent 
the railway from carrying trains loaded with 
cotton from St. Louis to the New England 
States during the American Civil War, although 
it had to be transferred from American cars to 
those of the Grand Trunk at Sarnia. 

Another burden added to the company’s 
administrative costs was the rent for the line 





from Portland, Maine to Island Pond at the 
Canadian border and the line from Detroit to 
Port Huron. This was six per cent of the for- 
mer’s capital cost and eight per cent of that of 
the latter. Neither of these railways produced 
local freight to justify the high rentals, but 
they were convenient for through traffic. 

As the Grand Trunk became busier, it began 
to acquire other shorter railways. After begin- 
ning with the Buffalo and Lake Huron Railway, 
it gathered in its great competitor for American 
business, the Great Western Railway, to be 
followed by the Midland and Northern 
Railways in 1882, and 1884 and 1888 res- 
pectively. These unions were particularly 
acceptable since the Grand Trunk had been 
able to acquire its own line to Chicago in 1880. 
There was little change in the service to the 
rural areas, and for another half-century the 
Grand Trunk empire and its successor, the 
Canadian National Railways, continued to 
provide two and three trains a day on routes 
where now only a bus service exists. 

A century has elapsed since the osten- 
tatious opening of Hincks’ “Trunk Line.”’ The 
railway itself now belongs to the past, yet in a 
sense it is bigger and better than ever; for the 
Canadian National Railways of which it 
became a part is today one of the largest 
railway systems in the world. 


Montreal's Bonaven- 
ture Station in 1857. 
Horse-drawn coach- 
es, the taxis of the 
era, stand ready for 
fares. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


J. G. Cowan, Q.C. (Manitoba’s 
Black Gold) has been Deputy Minister 
of Mines and Natural Resources for 
Manitoba since 1951. Following grad- 
uation from Manitoba Law School in 
1923, he practised law until 1936 
when he was appointed Assistant 
Director of Lands. Four years later 
he was appointed Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources and in 1950 he was made 


Queen’s Counsel. 


Frank Ellis (Peace River's Second- 
Righters) has won a reputation in the 
field of aviation and has written many 
articles about Canadian aviation his- 
tory, as well as a book, Canada’s 
Flying Heritage, which brought him 
the Strebig Memorial Trophy, the 
highest award for aviation writing 
on this continent. He also writes with 
authority about the homesteaders 
who settled in the Peace River dis- 
trict in the thirties, for his own 


parents were among those who did so. 


Hedda Morrison (The Coral Route), 
who lives with her husband in Sara- 
wak, is known to many of our readers 
for her vivid photographic studies of 
eastern countries and people. She was 
born in Germany and studied photog- 
raphy there. For a number of years 
she was a professional photographer 


in China. 


Dr. Frank N. Walker, M.D. (4 
Birthday to Remember) is a graduate 
of Victoria College, University of Tor- 
onto. He has published many articles 
on scientific, educational and _his- 
torical subjects and is the author of 
Four Whistles to Woodup, a collection 
of stories about the Northern Rail- 


way of Canada. 


Royal Bank Manager Takes A Look 
At Shipyard’s Work In Progress 


This Royal Bank manager, located in an Eastern port 
city, likes to hear the echoing beat of the rivetting 
hammers, to see a steel hull taking shape. He makes 
a point of getting away from his desk, now and then, 
for a close-up look at what’s going on at the yards. 
It’s part of his job. 

As a banker, the more he knows about the key 
industries in his area, the better. So he picks up all 
the facts he can — from reading reports, and talking 
to people, and keeping his eyes open. 

In this he is no different from Royal Bank managers 
everywhere. These key men are always learning, and 
putting their knowledge to use in the service of their 
customers. That is one reason why the Royal Bank 
manager stands high as an all-round banking expert 
—and why the Royal is today Canada’s largest bank. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


A big bank serving a big country 














(Continued from page VIII) 

New Ship for Newfoundland 

A new ship, the Nonia, is to replace 
the old Codroy in the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways’ coastal service in 
Newfoundland. The Nonia, a diesel- 
powered vessel, can carry ninety pas- 
sengers and has 30,000 cubic feet of 
cargo space. She is to operate between 
Lewisporte and Baie Verte on the 
north-east coast of the island. 


Alberta’s Parks and Lakes 


A recent issue of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment’s publication, Within Our 
Borders, contained some very useful 
informationabout the parks, lakes and 
rivers within a fifty-mile radius of the 
province’s seven most densely popu- 
lated areas the Medicine Hat, 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Red Deer, Ed- 
monton, St. Paul and Peace River 
regions. Under each regional heading 
there are several paragraphs, each 
consisting of notes about accommoda- 
tion, entertainment facilities, fishing 
and swimming. Space limitations pre- 
vents us from reproducing any more 
of this material than the following 
samples: 

Cypress Hills Park (Medicine Hat 
area) — ““Elkwater Lake is the centre 
of attraction in this Park which is 
located 21 miles east and 22 miles 
south of the “Gas City’. Nestled pic- 
turesquely amid tall spruce trees, one 
of the few stands of evergreens to be 
found in the prairies, this lake offers 
fishing, swimming, and camping to 
the traveller. Private cottages, tourist 
camp, and service station are located 
near the beach. Strange formation of 
the Cypress Hills terrain contains 
rare specimens of pre-glacial plant, in- 
sect and animal life that offer interest- 
ing opportunities for nature study.” 

Writing-On-Stone Park (Lethbridge 
area) — “Although this park lies out- 
side the 50 miles range of Lethbridge, 
it possesses such remarkable scenery 
that it is well worth the extra mileage. 
Lying 32 miles east of Milk River 
town on the Lucky Strike road, the 
park campgrounds have kitchens, 
bath houses, ball diamond, and play- 
grounds. West of the playgrounds are 
the strange Indian inscriptions on the 
wind-eroded sandstones bordering the 
Milk River. Surrounding the clearing 
are the weird sandstone ‘hoodoos’, 
which have been molded into fantas- 
tic shapes by wind and rain.” 

Sylvan Lake (Red Deer area) - 
“Although abnormally high level of 
water has washed away much of the 
former beachstrip, the south shore of 
this lake continues to be one of the 
most popular swimming spots in 
central Alberta. The main resort area 
has refreshment booths, playgrounds, 
picnic shelters, dance halls, theatres, 
cabins and hotels. Situated near 
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Fuvighton is TWICE the FUN 


Some people go by freighter because it’s 
the cheapest way to travel . . . others 

find it the best way to get off the “beaten 
path” and see the more remote parts 

of the world. Still others have important 
work to do while they are travelling 
which demands intense concentration, 
But most people go by freighter 
because they wet. found it the most 
enjoyable way. 

They prefer the informal, easy- 
going manner of a cargo 

vessel because they find that the 
peace and quiet of life at sea 

is perfectly blended with the 
excitement of romantic 

ports, strange customs and exotic 
people in far away lands, 

With a fleet of over 100 vessels at 
your disposal, Sagterms offers 

you splendid opportunities for 
travel between Canada, the 
Caribbean and the United Kingdom. 
Accommodations range from simple 
to luxurious depending on your 
choice and the food is excellent. 
For full information write 


SAGUENAY 
TERMINALS umireo 


Passenger Dept., 
1000 DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING, 
MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 








Highway No. 11, 14 miles west of 
Red Deer, the lake is suited for pike 
fishing which has been improving 
steadily for the past two years.” 

Hasse Lake (Edmonton area) — 
“Not suited for swimming but recog- 
nized as one of the best trout fishing 
lakes in vicinity of Edmonton. Can 
be reached by travelling west on 
Highway No. 16 to Beach Corner, 
south around Cottage Lake and then 
west to Cottage Lake School corner 
which is at the first road allowance. 
The road then winds through hilly 
country two and a half miles south 
and west for one-half mile to Hasse 
Lake. There are no boats or accom- 
modations as this lake is one of the 
‘potholes’ that have received plant- 
ings of rainbow trout”’. 

Saskatoon Lake (Peace River area) 

“Ten miles west of Grande Prairie 


on a gravel road. Excellent for boat- 
ing, has fine camping and picnic area, 
and planting of perch should provide 
good fishing within the next year. 
Shoreline is quite marshy and water 
rather cloudy. Cabin accommodation 
available.” 

Seibert Lake (St. Paul area) — “‘Al- 
though outside the 50-mile radius, 
this lake is noted for its outstanding 
fishing. Located 60 miles north of St. 
Paul, there is a good gravelled road 
as far as Truman but the remaining 
20 miles is a bush trail and is not 
recommended during wet weather. 
The lake has a sandy bottom, is clean 
at all times, and offers unlimited 
camping possibilities although no 
vacation concessions are available. 
Unlimited small pickerel and large 
pike up to 42 pounds have been 
caught. 
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Bungalows 


by Burro 


The United Nations esti- 
mates that 150 million fam- 
ilies in underdeveloped areas 
lack adequate housing. 

One answer is a frameless, 
build-it-yourself house de- 
signed by Canadians of Can- 
adian aluminum. It needs no 
foundation; is non-corrosive 
and verminproof; is so light- 
weight that it is packed in 
cartons easily carried by 
plane, jeep or even burro. 

The 


ment has ordered 3,200 of 


them to help relieve the short- 


Colombian govern- 


age of rural housing in that 
South American country. So 
it’s not surprising, with alu- 
minum travelling so far and 
doing so much, that Alcan is 
again increasing its smelting 
capacity in both Quebec and 
British Columbia. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Golden Lion 
An Expedition to Abyssinia 
by Paul Hartlmaier 
(Collins, Toronto, $4.25) 
| This volume offers, in a good trans- 
lation by F. A. Voigt, a series of brief 
articles on Ethiopia, originally com- 


_ posed in German by Paul Hartlmaier 


of Munich. The author wrote these 
little narratives — which afford many 
interesting and unpleasant insights 
into Ethiopian life and history — as 
one of the by-products of an expedi- 


' tion he recently led through that re- 


mote and rugged land. We are told 
that the ten German scientists and 
technicians who made up the expedi- 
tion journeyed over some 5,000 miles 
of the country to study its various re- 
gions and native peoples, as well as 
forms of insect life, and to produce a 
cultural film. Herr Hartlmaier ap- 
pears to be well qualified for leading 
a group of men through such wild 
terrain, and is able to impart in 
popular language many revealing de- 
tails and episodes from personal ex- 
perience there. One has the im- 
pression, however, that he and his 
party were not too warmly received 
by the main Ethiopian authorities, 
and frequent use of the derogatory 
term “Abyssinia” (from “abyss’’, or 
“infernal regions’’) for Ethiopia makes 
the reader wonder whether Herr 
Hartlmaier is aware of its meaning. 
The chapters have titles which do 
not always explain their content, and 
there is no detailed index for easy 
reference, perhaps because the text is 
only some 170 pages in length. The 
author pursues no particular sequence 
in his narrative other than a loose 
system of allusion to the routes fol- 
lowed. History, stories, geography, 
customs and descriptive detail are 
mixed together in a clever journalistic 
jumble. We are hardly compensated 
for the deficiency of an index or 
bibliography by having the same 


map of Ethiopia placed near the be- | 


| ginning of the book and at the end of 

| it, or by thirty-six excellent photo- 
graphs arranged in groups among the 

| printed pages. 

| The price of Golden Lion in Canada, 
$4.25, is not apt to win a market here 


for a short series of travel tales about | 


a country that discourages visitors for 


j 
| 


a number of practical reasons, not | 
least among them Emperor Haile 


Selassie’s strong effort to lead his 
people out of primitive savagery in a 
dangerous world. 

A. E. H. Perrre 


(Continued on next page) | 


Foresight... 


In the minds of most people is 
the hope that at some time they 
will attain a measure of financial 
independence. Too often this 
attainment is left to accident or 
luck. Neither is satisfactory . . . 


neither is sound. 


Experience shows that the only 
sure way of reaching this position 
is by a sound plan of investment 
...aplan designed for the investor’s 
own requirement, plus the courage 
and foresight to carry it out. 

Those who have shared in 
Canada’s almost spectacular 
growth in recent years have been 
well rewarded. There is ample 
evidence that this growth will con- 
tinue as Canada maintains its 
place as an important supplier of 
many of the world’s needs. Fore- 
sight today, through carefully 
planned investment, can help you 
share in this growth and help you 
reach the measure of financial 


independence you want. 


There is no universal investment 
programme. Whether for a large 
amount or for a moderate amount, 
an investment programme should 
be carefully planned to meet your 
personal requirements. This is 


where we can assist you. 


We shall be happy to help you 
plan a programme . . . without 
obligation to you of course. Just 
come in to any of our offices . . . or 
drop us a line. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER 
OWEN SOUND ST. CATHARINES QuEBEC 
NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 
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Tae LA ? ne The Society takes 

on pleasure in announcing 
that reprint booklets of 
Dr. J. W. Watson's article 
The Land of Canada, 
published in the April 
1956 issue of the Journal, 


are now available. 
Price 25 cents per copy in any quantity. 


Order from: 
The Canadian Geographical Society 
54 Park Avenue 


Ottawa 4 Canada 
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(Continued from previous page) 
Voyage to the Amorous Islands 
The Discovery of Tahiti 
by Newton A. Rowe 


| (André Deutsch Ltd., Toronto. $4.50 


The book is an account of the 
voyage from England to Tahiti by 
Captain Samuel Wallis commanding 
H.M.S. Dolphin. The Dolphin left 
Plymouth on 22 August 1766 and left 
Tahiti on the return journey 27 July 
1767. The book contains a foreword, 
an author’s note, seventeen chapters, 
an epilogue, bibliography, index and 
eleven page-size illustrations—a total 
of 256 pages. In chapter one the ex- 
pedition is organized, and the Dolphin 
and two auxiliary ships, the Swallow 
and the Prince Frederick sail to the 
Strait of Magellan. In chapter two 
the supply-ship Prince Frederick is 
sent back to England, the Swallow 
because of her slow speed is left so far 
behind that she disappears out of the 
narrative, and the Dolphin reaches 
the Tuamotu Islands of the South 
Pacific. In chapter three the Dolphin 
visits several atolls. The remainder of 
the book deals with Tahiti (eleven 
chapters) and Polynesian legends 
(three chapters). 

Tahiti is an island of some 600 
square miles, shaped like a crude 
hour-glass, the north-western part 
being considerably larger than the 
south-eastern part. The Dolphin was 
anchored in Matavai harbour at the 
north-west end a few miles east of 
Papeete from 24 June to 27 July, al- 
most five weeks; but except for an 
inland trip of one day, all explora- 
tions and trade took place on the 
coast. Trading is dealt with in some 
detail and narrated from day to day 
somewhat in the manner of a journal 
or diary. Possibly there is an over- 
emphasis on the bringing on board of 
casks of water, and the use of nails in 
payment for pigs and chickens and 
for payments made in the ‘old trade’. 
Although the author has presented 
his data in an interesting manner, he 
might have written a more closely 
knit and absorbing book if he had 
not, as he says in the foreword, 
“thrown in everything including the 
kitchen sink”. 

The book contains considerable in- 
formation on the way of life and en- 
vironment on the native Tahitian. In 
describing Tahiti, the author refers 
to the “peculiar clarity of the at- 
mosphere”. Clarity of atmosphere is 
noticeable on other Pacific Islands as 
well, and it might be owing to the 
great distances from the fumes, coal 


_ smoke, and dust of industry. 


| 
| 


The book is interesting and well il- 
lustrated and is recommended to 
those who desire to know more about 
the people and early explorations of 
the Pacific Islands. Georce HANson 
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Britain: An Official Handbook 


Central Office of Information, London, | 


(United Kingdom Information Office, 
Ottawa. $2.81) 


The usefulness of official handbooks 


is beyond comment, but unfortunately | 


their utility is too often hampered by 
the fact that they are apt to be for- 
bidding and dull. Happily this is 
never the case with the publications 
of the United Kingdom Information 
Office who seem able to infuse their 
facts and figures with life and read- 
ability. This year’s edition of the 
official handbook of Britain is in all 
ways equal to its predecessor. It is a 
compendium of vital facts, presented 
in such manner that any required 
point is readily accessible and easy 
to find by means of clear headings 
and meticulous indexing. The repre- 
sentative illustrations and also the 
bibliography are models of what such 
useful adjuncts ought to be, and 
there is a very efficient map at the 
end of the book. 

Despite the quantity of informa- 
tion crowded into less than five hun- 
dred pages there is no sense of con- 
gestion because each subject is treated 
in due proportion to its relation with 
the others. The print is necessarily 
close but that is no drawback in a 
book designed for reference rather 
than continuous reading, and it is 
moreover a clear type. Those selected 
specialists who put the handbook 
together are certainly masters in the 
art of compilation. 

SYLVIA SEELEY 


* * * 


Nyasaland, The Land of the Lake 
by Frank Debenham 


(United Kingdom Information Office. 
$4.67) 


The Corona Library is indeed 
young in years but it certainly grows 
in grace and wisdom. The third 
volume admirably fulfils the mission 
of this series, to act as a liaison be- 
tween the general reader and the 
lesser-known parts of our Common- 
wealth. These books have all the au- 
thenticity of official reports, since 
they are sponsored by the Colonial 
Office, but they are written with the 
charm of the experienced traveller or 
the administrative resident. 

After Hong Kong and Sierra Leone, 
the Corona now gives us the modest 
little district of Nyasaland, nestling 
in such a strange curve round its enig- 
matic lake that has puzzled genera- 
tions of geologists. Professor Frank 
Debenham, geographer and geologist, 
brings a very clear judgment and 
balanced view to bear on the varied 
problems of that attractive 
country. Happily the partnership be- 


(Continued on next page 
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tween the native dwellers of the land 
and the white administrators of gov- 
ernment, health, education, and trade, 
has been unusually successful. The 
people are friendly and willing to co- 
operate in the efforts made to help 
them, specially in farming problems 
which are often hampered by soil 
erosion, and the ingrained wasteful 
habits of the native cultivators. It 
has been the universal practice to de- 
pend on the fact that Africa is large, 
and if you ruin one piece of good land 
by bad management, you simply 
move on to the next piece, and give 
no thought to the error of your ways. 
This native plan is no way to secure 
the economic stability which is the 
pre-requisite of political maturity, 


our ultimate goal for all lands at 


present under our guidance and pro- 
tection. However, by the intelligent. 
cultivation of water power and with 
the immense natural water reserve of 
Lake Nyasa, the proper adjustment 
of profit and loss in trade may 
eventually be achieved. The author 
reminds us that Nyasaland has long 
been regarded as the Cinderella 


| among the British African Protector- 


ates, but like Cinderella, she has the 
necessary attributes to become 
princess in the end. 

SYLVIA SEELE) 














